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A FREE BREAKFAST TABLE. 
By Mrs. J. Bamrorp Siack. 

[TH following is a summary of a on the above subject 
read at the Manchester Conference on December 5th. 
The paper is to be published shortly in pamphlet form. ] 
The speaker commenced by alluding to the wretched 


existence lived by many of the poorest women of the land, who |- 


Ce ee ea apathy. The one luxury or comfort 
of these women’s lives was their “cup of tea.” She had laid 
the matter before a meeting of women Liberals at Ilkeston, 
and they had passed a resolution in favour of an abolition of 
the breakfast table duties, which was sent to Sir W. Foster, 
M.P., who was also chairman of the committee of the 
National Liberal Federation. Thus they were proud to 
think that they directly contributed to introducing this 
reform into the Federation programme. They must use 
strong measures to overcome the indifference of those who 
said the tea duty was immaterial and a matter of no 
moment or general interest. It was a question of right 
and principle, and moreover nothing was too small for re- 
form, especially if it affected the happiness of homes. Others 
declared that the removal of the tax would only benefit the 
merchants. This was answered by the experience of the 
past, which showed reduction of price and increase of 
consumption every time the duty had been lowered. 
She then went into the fiscal history of tea, giving 
figures to show that the consumption varied in pro- 
portion to the amount of duty ss seaope being in inverse 
ratio to the heaviness of the tax. New sources of supply 
had lately been opened up, and the nation had clearly a 
growing taste for tea; yet the duty was cent. per cent., 
which would result in deterioration in values and injury to 
their Colonial and Indian trade. In the Australian Colonies 
and the Cape, where wages were high, they only levied a 
duty of 3d. per lb., while Canada admitted tea free. Again, 
it seemed that the limit of purchasers who could pay 6d. per 
Ib. in addition to retail profits had been reached, and that, 
too, in spite of the improved means of the mass of the 
population, and the higher standard of comfort, for con- 
sumption had hardly increased since 1885, and thus the tea 
revenue was stationary. Statesmen ought now to recognise 
the necessity for further change. They must be prepared 
to carry out free trade in all its details, to carry out 
constant reduction of a tax to the only logical conclusion 
in its abolition, These breakfast table taxes were the 
very worst of the taxes left by the budgets of Peel and 
Gladstone, and they were not regarded as protective, but 
were only retained as a source of revenue. The worst of 
these taxes was the tea tax, for out of the £4,959,000 which 
breakfast table duties now realised, no less than £4,613,000 
came out of the 6d. paid by the labourer for every lb. of 
tea he drank ; only the remaining £346,000 was contributed 
by coffee, chicory, and cocoa. Thus she was led to deal 
solely with the tax on tea. The worst aspect of this tax 
was that it was indirect, and as such violated the guiding 
principle of fiscal policy, which condemned such taxation 
as demoralizing to commerce, as condoning adulteration, 
tempting to fraud, and engendering smuggling. It 
violated the axiom that “ goods are paid for by goods,” for 
it meant limitation of imports, stoppage of trade, reduction 
of general prosperity, and impoverishment of the people, 
less to the labourer and less price to the farmer for 
his milk, butter, beef and mutton. It involved enormous 
expense in collecting. The revenue could be made more 
productive for less outlay by the abolition of all indirect 
taxation. In the matter adulteration, too, when the 
duty was es the House of Commons reported millions 
of ibe. of sloe, liquorice, willow, Saat and ash leaves, as 
being mixed with Chinese teas. hen the people who used 


this weak mixture further adulterated it with carbonate of 
soda to bring out the taste, though it only brought out the 
colour, and they had all heard of the drop of rum in the 
Sunday cup. 


us was trade demoralised, the food of the 
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people adulterated, and their health injured. It was also 
unequal in its action, for the poorest sorts of tea were pro- 
‘portionately taxed the highest, thus ignoring the principle 
that a tax ought to be in proportion to wages and tiamaae! 


Tea is surely cheap enough,” sa: well- friends ; 
‘go it is for them. This ores rtd pean Las a og 


justice of the tax, for the better the quality they bought the 
ess in : proportion did they contctbabe to ios revenue. 
_in numbers, two-thirds of tea consumers were the 
labouring classes, so that they had to contribute two-thirds 
of the 44 millions arising from the tax. It was on the 
wrong shoulders ; they were not rating the right ; 
the labourer for his sloe cnlack lentes tad Saiar ceeds 
the revenue as the epicure for his Russian Caravan Flowery 
Pekoe ; the pee man’s family round their three- table 
as much as the millionaire with the luxury of i cups ; 
the washerwoman for her shillingsworth the same as the 
grand lady who could afford her chest at 3s. per Ib. ; while 
the bachelor and the man without a family practically escaped 
the tax altogether. In a great number of families whose 
condition bordered on poverty tea was used three times a 
day. The tax, which was about 57 per cent. on the wholesale 
buyer, was heavier on the retail customer and crushing on 
large numbers who bought by the ounce or the pinch. 
These people were not a drinking class, and this brought 
them to the temperance aspect of the question. Could it be 
right or expedient to tax tea more heavily than beer, and 


_thus put a premium on drink? Tea was the workers’ best 


stimulant, just as bread was the staff of life, and so this was 
next to a bread tax. It had been cynically said that every- 
body must drink too much of something: then surely tea 
was the least hurtful, and they should encourage its use in 
the interests of national sobriety. Thus too by reducing 
drunkenness could they diminish pauperism. Every 
measure which made it easier for the labourer to pay his 
way was one step in treading under the pauperism which 
was threatening their national life. Mr. Wotaws calculated 
that the “tax amounted to at least 3d. a week out of 
the income of the very poorest and least skilled class of 
labour,” With what individual blessing and with what 
national advantage might not this same 3d. be invested 
in a national insurance which should free them from 
their present Poor Laws, Poor Rates, and even from the 
destitute poor. ‘It is not benevolence but justice that can 
deal with giant evils.” For her , then, she could not 
gee that there. was a word to be said against the abolition of 
this tax beyond the plea that the revenue cannot dispense 
with it. They proposed a certain well defined reform, but 
it was not for them to find a way for working it, for supply- 
ing deficits, though a taxation of ground values as distinct 
from buildings, and of unoccupied ground, and an equaliza- 
tion of the death duties, would better’ distribute public 
burdens, and also supply all loss to. the revenue justly. 
Besides this, the experience of the past showed that it was 
not necessary when they abolished custom duties to replace 
them to the full extent by any direct taxation, because the 
increase of trade and prosperity caused ordinary taxes to 
yield to a larger extent. So much by way of suggestion 
merely. If the people demanded the.end, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer must find the way. He had now recently, 
at Bristol, promised a surplus, so there was now no difficulty 
in adopting some measure of this reform. They had a 
Democratic vote, a Democratic programme; it was only 
right and even necessary that they should have a Democratic 
Budget. Financial reform made Liberalism popular in the 
middle of this century ; to the budgets of Peel and Glad- 
stone men’s eyes were turned with confidential expectation 
of good things to come. To this same party they looked 
for this further reform, knowing that it would be ready-to, 


€ 


ive a substantial reason for expecting the votes “ot 4" 
g a franchiand, for "had! 


democracy which it had itself f I 
already recorded 121 votes for Mr. Picton’s motion for the 
abolition of this duty. This, then, was a practical illustra- 
tion of the useful and necessary part that women should 
play in politics. They must study social questions for them- 
selves, instruct the women in them, rouse their interests 
and formulate their needs in words that should reach the 
ears of their statesmen, who, with the judicious guidance of 
thoughtful, large-hearted women, should give them sym- 
pathetic legislation, not only for the working classes, but for 
the suffering classés, for the women and the little children. 
Oe ee 

Miss Exiza Coox.—The will of the poetess has been 

proved. Besides her freehold house, she left £5,000. 
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“OUR GIRLS.” 


Parser Reap sy Mrs. Taytor aT THE DARLINGTON 
ConFERENCE. 
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In preparing a paper on the importance of interesting 
“ Our Girls ” in politics, it has been rather with the hope of 
eliciting helpful suggestions as to how to do it than of 
giving information. I have been brought much in contact 
with girl life in many phases, and the importance of this 

uestion has been pressed home upon me by the indifference 
shewn and the ignorance displayed. 

It is poasitle that the leaders in any great movement, 
carried forward by the enthusiasm of their immediate 

followers, may a little lose sight of the ranks behind, and 
so those working earnestly in the Liberal cause and coming 
in contact with girlhood in its best phase and with those 
who have been taught to think seriously of these things and 
to take an intelligent interest in them, may hardly realise 
the profound political ignorance of the average middle-class 
English girl and her consequent want of interest in the 
great questions of the day. 

It is a fact for which I can vouch that in some families, 
even of »Members of Parliament, politics are a tabooed 
subject from the lack of interest evinced by their wives and 
daughters, and because with the girls political discussion 
creates weariness or irritation. 

Watch the reading of a large proportion of girls and 
mark how seldom history displaces fiction, and even where 
newspapers are a daily interest is it not rather for the 
latest society gossip, a sensational trial, or details of evil 
and crime of which our papers are so unhappily and un- 
wisely full, than for the utterances of our statesmen or 
philanthropists, or for the condensed intelligence of the 
leading articles. 

Women’s influence and women’s work in politics cannot 
be confined to one party. Our Conservative friends took 
the lead in their primrose organisation, but on this very 
account the training of our girls becomes a very important 
part of the work of our Women’s Liberal Associations. 

We are obliged to acknowledge that there is much from 
a social point of view to tempt our daughters to the Con- 
servative side. This may not be so strongly felt in our 
large northern towns, but in “society” as it exists in the 
midjand and southern counties we cannot fail to recognise 
the danger. 

Stand for a few minutes at the door of the chief office of 
the Primrose League in London during the season, and we 
realise something of the forces with which we have to cope 
in this direction, and I believe it is only by the inculcation 
of the highest and noblest political principles, the strengthen- 
ing of their convictions, by a true knowledge of political 
history past and present, that we can guard our girls from 
an unthinking following in the easier and pleasanter paths 
of Conservatism. 

Primrose dames have made politics fashionable, and 
we see girls taking up the movement simply on this 
ground without any real knowledge of the subjects they 
handle. It would be a vain hope to tempt them into a dis- 
cussion worthy the name, though they have set phrases and 
misleading statements wherewith to beguile the unwary. 
This becomes a very serious danger, and it must be our aim 
so to educate the girls of all ranks in politics that they may 
meet ignorance with knowledge; prejudice with genuine 
beliefs; and be impelled not by mere fashion but true con- 
viction. The Right Honble. John Morley said at his great 
meeting at Middlesbro’ : “ Without stepping one inch beyond 
the sphere of their private duty, women may be able to do 
work: of the highest public usefulness. Their task is to 

,.¥emove prejudice, to bring light upon ignorance, to stimulate 
‘Naxid ‘rouse apathy and indifference, to awaken the new 
électors who have come within the walls of our Constitution 
in such masses to a higher sense of a good citizen; and in 
this task women will find they have a high and noble part 
to p y.” 

This, I take it, is the aim that Women’s Liberal Associa- 
tions have set before them. Many of us would shrink from 
seeing our girls in the heat of political conflict and the din 
of party strife, but seeing as we must do in the signs of 
the times the increasing influence of women, it is our uy 
to prepare our girls for the deeper responsibility whi 
must in consequence be theirs. 

Happily for us it is ignorance only we have to fear, We 
need not shrink from knowledge or from the fullest search 
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into the principles of Liberalism—rather the question for 
us is how best to encourage this. 
I have thought that if prizes could be offered by the 
‘Women’s Liberal Associations for the best essays by girls 
.on various political subjects it might stir up some to study 
the questions fully, and a wise and clever criticism of those 
essays which did not obtain prizes might rouse the writers 
to deeper study and increased effort. 

Individual Associations might offer local prizes, while there 
might be one offered by the Executive of the Federation 
for open ng pec ge Can any influence be brought to 
bear on our Is and Colleges to make the study of 
English History down to our own times a special object ? 

Would it be ible to inaugurate Girls’ Discussion 
Societies, so that hearing political and social subjects argued 
they may learn not only to think and judge for themselves, 
but also to put their thoughts into words and gain freedom 
and ease of expression? For our working girls might we 
not try, through machinery already at work, to introduce 

lain and simple lessons or lectures on modern history, 
just the history of our own times, with such reference to 
past history as was needful to make it fully understood, 
sketches of the English Constitution and the st les 
there have been for the rights of the people, subjects which 
have been made so deeply interesting in the hands of Mr. 
Cameron of Sunderland ? 

Then to touch on a somewhat different phase of the 
subject, may we not try to win our girls to greater interest 
by courteous and generous discussion? A girl's sense of 
fair play is a little outraged sometimes by hearing the 
strong terms used in 8 ing of opponents—the want of 
credit given for right motive and honest intention in those 
differing from us. 

Have not some of us known what it is to feel most 
strongly Liberal when in the midst of Conservatives and an 
inclination towards Conservatism when it is unmercifully 
assailed by some ardent Radical ? 

If we could in our own social circles, when mixing with 
those of a different political creed, use our influence to tone 
down heated argument ; to suggest rather than contradict ; 
to win rather than exasperate, we might do much to remove 
from youthful minds the fear of political discussions. Per- 
fect courtesy and ready recognition of the honesty of others, 
however mistaken we may think their beliefs, are entirely 
consonant with the earnest support of our own principles ; 
and we need in no sense loose our own ground while we try 
to give a higher tone and a healthier spirit to political con- 
troversy, and teach our girls that politics are not inseparable 
from slowness on the one hand or irritation of temper on 
the other. 


HOME RULE IN SOUTH KENSINGTON. 


A Drawinc-room meeting was held on the 10th a 
Pembroke-villas, Kensington, in connection with the 
Women’s Branch of the Home Rule Union, at which Mr. 
Justin McCarthy, M.P., delivered an address on “ The 
prospects of an early solution and settlement of the Irish 
Question.” In the course of his remarks Mr. McCarthy 
referred to the history of previous political movements, 
instancing those for Catholic Emancipation, Abolition of 
Tithes and Religious Tests, and the Extension of the 
Suffrage, in regard to which, when reform became inevitable, 
astute Conservative statesmen even, like Sir Robert Peel 
and Mr. Disraeli, took up the questions and settled them on 
a broad and generous basis. The wide acceptance of Home 
Rule for Ireland by the mass of the Liberal party of Great 
Britain, the justice of the cause and the energy with which 
it is prosecuted, gave good hope of a satisfactory settlement 
being arrived at, possibly under the auspices of the present 
Ministry, but, if not, then after a General Election and 
the advent of a new Government under the great leader who 
sacrificed place and power to give to the Irish people a 
Government and Executive having control of exclusively 
Irish affairs. Many questions bearing on the subject were 
put by the audience, followed by a discussion, in which the 
lecturer’s views were strenuously opposed by Colonel Petrie 
and Mr. Rowe Bennett. Mrs. Broadley Reid, Hon. Sec. of 
the South Kensington W.L.A., ably replied to Mr. Bennett. 
A cordial vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. McCarthy for 
his address, and for the felicitous manner in which he replied 
to the arguments of the Opposition. 
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OUR IRISH BEES. 


A GREAT many sewing parties have been formed all over 
England to make garments for the evicted Irish, but I date- 
say it may be of some use to tell what we have been doing in 
Oxford, as it shows what may be achieved with very small 
means, and may thus help Associations in poor districts to 
attempt the work. 

‘“‘ What do you mean by your Irish Bees ?” wrote one of 
my correspondents two months ago. “ Are they a new sort 
of instrument for stinging Unionists to death ?” No, our 
Irish Bees are much more like the “ busy little bee” of our 
childhood, they “improve each shining hour” of winter 
leisure, and are nothing more nor less than sewing parties, at 
which all classes meet tomake clothing for the evicted Irish. 
When I first tried to start them last September I was met 
by the objection from a great many of my friends “ that 
they had noold clothes to spare, they knew plenty of poor 
near home to whom they always gave their ad things, and 
we had no business to help the Irish at the expense of our 
own poor.” I agreed to that, but asked that they should give 
me, not their old clothes, but their pieces, remnants of old 
dresses, old curtains and table cloths, and the odds and 
ends that accumulate in most women’s drawers. I begged 
also for travellers’ patterns, for tailors’ cuttings, for list, and 
in particular for old flannel. And my petitions were not in 
vain. First, a dear old friend gave me a quantity of travel- 
lers’ patterns, of good stout woollen material, out of which 
we set to work to cut bodices such as the Irish women wear. 
Our pieces were very small, never more than half a yard, so 
we made the jackets with a yoke of one kind, the loose 
fronts and back of another, the upper sleeve pieces of yet 
another, the under sleeve pieces of a fourth, but choosing 
always pieces that would go well together, the dark colours 

- of most of the cloth helping to make this easy. The pat- 
terns of prints we lined with old flannel, in some 
cases when the scraps were very small quilted on 
to a foundation of calico, the machine helping us to get 
such linings ready before our sewers came to work. My old 
friend’s example was soon followed by others, until at last 
we had more than thirty bundles of odds and ends at our 
disposal. There wasa use tobe found for most of them. 
Out of the tailors’ cuttings we made small knickerbockers 
with good linings ; out of the old chintz and table covers 
stout skirts for the women, covering them with flannelette 
when the patterns were too gaudy. One of our greatest 
triumphs was a set of girl’s skirts made out of stair-felting, 
small strips being bound with black tape and stitched together, 
and making a petticoat that would keep out all weather and 
wear alongtime. A few sent us old garments which only 
needed mending, and perhaps alittle patching, tomake them 
of great use. 

Three members of our Association undertook the contriv- 
ing and cutting out. This is by far the hardest part of the 
work, but in most places there are one or two women who 
do not dislike it, and it is well worth giving up some time to 
enable a large body of sewers to be busy. It is well to re- 
member that to be a good cutter-out a certain share of 
audacity is needed. Most women could do it, and soon learn 
to do it well, if they would not be alarmed at the responsi- 
bility. They should get a few good paper patterns, do their 
best, and then never mind if they do make blunders at first. 
In this case, as in so many others, it is “ nothing venture, 
nothing have.” 

When we had prepared a certain number of garments we 
arranged our Bees. Three ladies undertook to hold one at 
their respective houses, each house being in a different road, 
and the Bees being held on different evenings once a fort- 
night. Thatis usually often eneugh, as we all have claims 
on our evenings, and our workers are more likely to be punc- 
tual in attendance if we do not ask them to come too often. 
About fifteen is a good number for each Bee. The work was 
all carefully arranged beforehand, labels being pinned on 
each portion of the garment stating what it was and how it 
was to be sewn ; these were rolled and tied intoneat bundles, 
and another label attached describing the garment. This 
was all done to avoid much talking over the details of the 
sewing at the Bee. Plenty of cottons, needles, tapes, dc., 
were provided by the mistress of the house, and the cost of 
these needful articles was defrayed by our gentlemen friends. 
It was all they. could do, poor fellows ! 

During the sewing one of our party read aloud : at the 
first meeting the journal of a visit to Donegal, andafterwards 


the various speeches which our leaders might have delivered 
during the fortnight. Some talk about the speeches often 
followed. In the middle there was always a of ten 
minutes to allow questions about the vik to be asked and 
_to give the reader some rest. After two hours the party 
broke up. Two hours a fortnight does not seem much time, 
but one result of these evenings was the rousing so much 
interest in the scheme that almost all the workers took their 

garments home to finish there, and very pan h ee others 

completed in their leisure. At the endof two months we had 
two hundred and forty ready to send to Derrybeg.« 

When all were ready we were a little startled tofind that 
they would cost nearly thirty shillings to send by road, rail, 
and sea to their destination. To meet this expense, however, 
as well as to show our townswomen what could be done with 
odds and ends, we had ashow. The Reform Club lent us a 
room, which we made gay with scarlet muslin and flowers, 
and there our two hundred and forty garments made a 
aan display. A box for contribution was placed at the 

oor, and by night we had more than enough to pay for the 
transit of our bale. Two good Liberal men- packed the 
great bundle after the show was over (it weighed nearly two 
hundredweight), and as he gave it its last turn one of them 
said, “ Well, this is one of the bits of work I like ;” I don’t 
know as I ever eda bale with which I had so much 
sympathy. I’m proud to think I was one of the first to 
start a Home Rule Union in Oxford, and I am glad to see 
what our women can do for Ireland.” , 

Awniz BrrkBECK-HILL. 


AN OLD CHRISTMAS JEST. 


A CORRESPONDENT of Notes and Queries unearths from 
Pasquil’s “ Jests” (1604) the following contribution to the 
literature of the season :— There was some time an old 
knight, who, being disposed to make himself merry in a 
Christmas time, sent for many of his tenants and poore 
neighbours, with their wives, to dinner ; when, having made 
meat to be set on the table, he would suffer no man to drinke 
till he that was master over his wife should sing a carroll ; 

+ niceness there was who should be the musician. Yet, 
with much adoe looking one upon another, after a dry 
hemme or two, a dreaming companion drew out as much as 
he durst towards an ill-fashioned ditty. When having made 
an end, to the great comfort of the beholders, at last it came 
to the women’s table, when likewise, commandment was 
given that there should be no drinkes be touched till she 
that was master over her husband had sung a Christmas 
carroll, whereupon they fell all to such a singing that there 
was never heard such a catterwalling piece of musicke, 
Whereat the knight laughed so heartily that it did him 
halfe as much good as a corner of his Christmas pie.” 


MRS. BEECHER STOWE. 


Accounts are from time to time published describing Mrs. 
Beecher Stowe as ina hopelessly demented condition. A 
personal friend who visited her within the past month at 
her home in Hertford tells the London correspondent of the 
Liverpool Post that the stories are much exaggerated. Mrs. 
Stowe is now in her seventy-sixth year, and, having been all 
her life a person of extremely buoyant temperament, she is 
not so strong either in mind or body as she was. Close by 
her house lives a friend with a vast area of greenhouses. 
Mrs. Stowe delights to stroll about the flowers and plants, 
and sometimes, while watching them, breaks forth into 
singing in a dreamy kind of way. But she is quite capable 
of carrying on an intelligible conversation,‘and is perfectly 
amenable to the control of her twin daughters, who reside: 
with her. Her son, the Rev. Charles Stowe, has‘ talteii. 
charge of her property, which is considerable. 9 


ee j 
“ MACHIAVELLI’s Methods or John Morley’s ?” is the title 
of a condensed resumé of the methods used in governing 
Ireland contributed by Mrs. E. M. Lynch to the “ Weekly | 
Register.” It is careful and accurate, and therefore very 
useful to the student of Irish history ; but more might have 
been made of the contrast between the bad old Machiavellian ; 
methods and the newer and sounder spirit and methods } 
inaugurated under Mr. Morley. Perhaps Mrs. Lynch will i 
extend her services to the cause by developing this point in 1% 
a future pamphlet. R 
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CHIT CHAT. 
Miss Emtry B. Farmer, of the South Nottingham W.L.A., 


has published a pretty little song called “ Queenie.” We. 


believe the words were written in memory of a favourite 


dog, and the proceeds of sale are to go to the Home for Lost,.|, pu 


Dogs in Battersea. Those who happen to be fond of music, 

,and also fond of dogs, should certainly kill two birds with 
one stone by uying “Queenie.” The publisher is 
Williams, of 24, Berners Street, W. 

On the occasion of Mr. Parnell’s recent visit to Notting- 
ham the Women’s Associations were well represented on the 
Reception Committee, and took an active part in the 
glorious welcome accorded to the Irish leader. Lady Turner 
presented him with an address from the W.L.A., of the 
Southern Division of which she is the President. 

A LARGE meeting is being organised in Liverpool for the 
promotion of Women’s Trade Unions in that city, 

THe Pall Mall Gasette,which has always devoted con- 
siderable attention to Women’s questions, is about to undergo 
a change of management. It is said that Mr. Cook, a 

rominent member of the present staff, will succeed Mr. 
tead in the editorship of the paper. 

THERE is a wendorral shop in Holborn, the windows of 
which are filled with American singing dolls. One young lady 
announces on a placard, “I sing God Save the Queen.” She 
would be a useful acquisition to the Primrose League, many 
of whose members cannot do half as much. 

THE illustration issued with United Ireland on December 
21st is a very good coloured reproduction of the designs 
of Mr. Henry Holiday and Mr. Walter Crane for the 
use of the National Protest Committee some months ago. 
The supplement contains a graphic description of Christmas 
in an Irish gaol. 

Ir has been decided that although a voter may register 
in several places as a County Council elector he can only 
vote once. This is as it should be, but why could not the 
Act be in plain English, so that it could be understood with- 
out going to law over every clause ? 

Tue order to muzzle dogs in and near London is con- 
tinued until further notice. Many owners are complaining 
bitterly, as dogs, when muzzled, are so easily stolen. 

Tue Judges in the Queen’s Bench have decided that Mr. 
William O’Brien cannot have a new trial against Lord 
Salisbury for the alleged libellous speech made some time 
ago to the Watford Primroses. This is a pity, as the 
Knights will allow themselves greater license of speech than 
ever, and we do not want our political meetings lowered 
with ribald abuse and sly insinuation. 

Ir is said that during last the Catholics of New 
York City lost by death 15,893, the Protestants 12,885, 
and the Jews 1,822, and 4,089 paupers, “ three-fourths of 
these invalid, infirm, and afflicted persons being Romanists.” 
Working out this scheme, the Sunday Democrat claims that 
the figures of the population of New York will show: 
Catholics, 925,000 ; Protestants, 670,000 ; Hebrews, 95,000— 
total, 1,690,000. 

Tue disclosures of political persecution at Crewe by the 
officials of the London and North-Western Railway Company 
are attracting much attention, and Mr. Gladstone has 
written a strong letter.condemning any such conduct as 
that alleged to have taken place. 

A Curistuas Nove.tty at Niagara in Lonpon.—Mr. 
John Hollingshead, ever on the alert for novelties, has added 
@ most interesting feature to the exhibition of “ Niagara in 
London,” at York-street, Westminster. He has reconstruct- 
ed the basement of the well-known exhibition building, 

re Here there is arranged a “ fairy forest” of gigantic 

i trees, laden with innumerable prizes, and every 


provifling additional space, and fitting it up as a winter 


juvenile visitor will be entitled to one of the prizes without 


anyextra payment. An inspection has shown that the garden 
will of itself be well worth visiting, while the pleasure of 
little folks will be ly enhanced by this gift of a toy 
from one of the brilliantly lighted trees. There are also to 
be added to the exhibition about a dozen dioramic views of 
places of interest in America, painted and arranged by M. 
Philippoteaux and others, and called “America in 
London.” The garden was opened on Friday last, and 
will be continued through the Christmas season, forming part 
of the attractions of “ Niagara in London,” already visited 
by nearly a million persons. 


“the exemplary punctuality which 


ABOUT BOOKS. 
Tue QuarTerty InstatmEnt of the “ Dictionary of 
National Biography” (Smith, Elder, and Co.) appeared with 


characterises this notable 
blication on Monday last. The volumies reaches from 
Garnett to Gloucester. Among the eminent women whose 
lives are chronicled are Mrs, Gaskell, Mrs. Gilchrist, Miss 
Gillies, Lady Betty Germain, and Hannah Glasse 

of the Cookery Book. Among the contributors is Miss 
Kate Norgate, the disciple of J. R. Green, the historian, 
and the authoress of “ England under the Angevin Kings.” 
Mr. Gladstone has supplied notes for the article on his 
father, Sir John Gladstone, and revised the proof. Thomas 
Milner-Gibson is the chief Liberal politician, whose biography 
is to be found in this volume. 

Miss Maups Sranuzy has written a small volume no 
“ Clubs for Working Girls.” ; 

Mr. E. Watrorp has written a “Life of Pitt,” witha 
dedication in Latin to Mr. Gladstone. 

Mr. Buackmore’s new novel is called “ Kit and Kitty, a 
story of West Middlesex,” and is well worth reading. - 

Tae WHOLE oF the first edition of Robert Browning’s 
new volume “ Asolando” is sold out, both here and in 
America. 

In THE DECEMBER part of the Woman's World are two 

one i ai late Amy Levy, entitled “ Dawn,” and 
another by Edith G. Levy, entitled “When I am dead.” 
Both are pretty, but exceedingly morbid. It is to be 
deplored that young girls should write in such a strain. 

Rs. Epmonps has just gpa a biographical sketch of 
Rhigas Pheraios, the Greek patriot. It is deeply interest- 
ing to be reminded of the great he played in the 
awakening of the Greek spirit of independence. 

Messrs. ALLEN AND Oo. have brought out a new 
a Mrs. Gilchrist’s admirable biography of ‘“ Mary 


Miss Janz Harrison has translated M. Collignon’s 
‘“ Manual of leg Mee: has also published an edition 
of M. Pierre Paris’ “ ual of Ancient Sculpture.” 

Mars. Crawsnay offers valuable money prizes for the best 
essay in English written by a woman of any nation on sub- 
jects connected with the of mn, Shelley, or Keats. 
Further information can be obtained from Mrs. Rose Mary 
Crawshay, Cathedine, Bwich, Breconshire. 

In a Book entitled ‘Modern Messiahs and Wonder 
Workers,” Mary Anne Girling and Mme. Blavatsky are 
mentioned. 

Mrs. ALFRED Sipawi0r’s book on Oaroline Schlegel 
gives a picture of a highly interesting woman, 

Even in the Sixth Oentury women seem to have been 
demanding a fuller and more active life. In Graham 
Tomson’s delightful anthology of the Greek poets occur 
these lines, by Agathias :— 

‘“‘ Not such your burden, happy youths, as ours— 

Poor women-children nurtured daintily— 

For ye have comrades when ill-fortune lours, 

To hearten you with talk and company ; 
And ye have games for solace, and may roam 
Along the streets and see the painters’ shows. 

But woe betide us if we stir from home— 

And there our thoughts are dull enough, God knows !” 

MLLE. DE Bover has written an account of her visit to 
ee =e past ee and autumn. It will be illus- 
trated, and appear in January in a new magazine entirel: 
devoted to travels—“ Tour de Monde.” An edition of the 
book is to be prepared for England. 

‘THe Diary OF THE PARNELL Oommission, collected 
and revised from The Datly News,” by John Macdonald, 
M.A. (T. Fisher Unwin), 6s. This book contains a graphic 
account of the most im t political trial of the age. 
The daily record is brightly written, and the various wit- 
nesses are so excellently rised that we can almost 
fancy ourselves in Court. The summaries of the great 
advocates’ speeches are well done, and altogether the work 
will always be most valuable for purposes of reference. 
There is a copious index, and the table of contents forms a 
model summary of each day’s i 

Rozert Brownine is to find a fitting resting place by the 
side of Cowley in our venerable abbey. The funeral ceremony 
takes P ae on Tuesday, 31st December. His grave is very 
near that of Ohaucer. EK. L. 
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& Mr. Panwetn.—A representative of the Freeman's 
1 é Journal had an interview with Mr. Parnell at Liverpool. 
Mr. Parnell says he will not address any more meeti 
before the opening of the session, as he must devote his 
attention to the action against tie 7%émes, and his presence 
in London will also be required for further consultation 
with Mr. Gladstone, after that gentleman has seen his 
ce colleagues. The consultation at Hawarden was 
entirely confidential and quite satisfactory. Nothing has 
y been conclusively settled as yet, nor will vig Sieben: 
decided on unti} the final interview with Mr. nes 
colleagues, which is to take place in London. 

Mr. Wma. O’Brizn, who was released from Galway Gaol 
on the 20th, had a wonderful reception from all classes of 
the people in Galway and all along his route to Dublin. 
Speaking from the windows of the Imperial Hotel, he said 
that going into gaol and coming out of gaol had become so 
ordinary an incident of life in Ireland that he was perfectly 
astounded at that glorious and unparalleled demonstration 
of welcome. He need hardly tell them that what he was 
when he went into prison he was the same coming back— 
only a little more so—and he was proud to find that the 
Irish people also were not only the same, but a good deal 
more so. In a few weeks to come it will be £40,000 more 
so. Mr. Balfour the other day sneered at the new move- 
ae as “only a new piraigriegel Well, if it was only a 
collection it was a mighty big one, ibly the bi 
collection of the century. "Let Mr. Belfour pl roun Ne 
hat among the “ loyal minority,” among the men who they 
were told had “all the wealth, and all the intelligence, and 
all the public spirit of the community ;” let him start a 
Land-Grabbers’ Association of his own and send round the 
hat, and he had his philosophic doubts whether he would be 
quite so sarcastic when he came to compare his collection 
with theirs. The Association which had been started with 
the sanction and with the authority of their illustrious 
leader, Charles Stewart Parnell, was a simple and solemn 
national vow that the men who had borne the brunt of the 
battle for Ireland for years should never be trampled down 
so long as the Irish race had a hand to lift for them or a 
crust to share with them. It was the same glorious, holy, 
tindying old cause for which thirty generations of men had 
struggled on the battlefield, in the prison cell, and on the 
gallows high, and which was never so near success, nor 80 
assured of success, as they were all that night. With Mr. 
Gladstone, with the muscle and the brain and the heart of 
England on their side, they need not envy Mr. Balfour the 
aristocratic topknots of the body politic. It was simply 
glorious the way the whole Irish race was behaving, all the 
world over, from the streets of unconquerable Tipperary to 
the distant cities and forests of Australia. Mr. O’Brien 
concluded by repeating his congratulations. to the people for 
their splendid resistance to as vicious and cruel a tyranny 
as ever perpetrated outrage under the false pretence of 
constitutional law.—It is said that Mr. O’Brien’s novel, 
which he has written in prison, will be published shortly in 
America. 

A Orvet Eviorion.—Oolonel the Hon. Charles White 
has evicted a tenant, whose name is O’Driscoll, at Cahercon, 
County Clare. A melancholy event in connection with the 
eviction is that immediately after the ejectment decree was 
obtained at Quarter Sessions the tenant and his wife died, 
leaving a family of five orphans, the eldest being only twelve 
years and the youngest five. 

Tenants’ DEFENOE.—Oork has now contributed its fourth 
thousand pounds to the Association. Alderman Madden, 
in forwarding the cheque, states that the evicted tenants on 
the Ponsonby estate insisted on being allowed to pey the 
full assessment on the valuations of their former holdings 
as an indication of their resolution to stand by the men of 
Tipperary against Smith-Barry. The fund now amounts 
to over £15,000. 

Lanpownenrs’ Convention.—Here is the resolution passed 
by the landlords last week: “‘We hereby renew our 
protest in the strongest manner against the novel and 
exceptional principles embodied in recent Irish Land Acts 
whereby a portion of the landowners’ freehold has been 
confiscated without compensation ; arrears of rent cancelled ; 
restriction imposed on free contract in letting lands now in 
the owner’s own occupation ; and solemn legislative con- 
tracts broken by subsequent legislation. We earnestly 
trust there may be no attempt to reintroduce principles 


productive of such results and too well calculated to poo 

Soe man pee ee oS foal oe in 
land | n. is means in plain English “ no 

“more remedial measures for Irish tenants,” which of course 

leaves no alternative but coercion. How about the pledges 

vat the last general election ? We should like to hear Mr. 

meee Courtney and other Liberal-Unioniste solve this 
e. E 


Mz. T. J. Conpon, M.P., has had to cancel several public 
engagements in consequence of the condition of his health. 
His medical adviser has forbidden him to take part in public 
affairs for some time to come. Mr. Condon hag suffered 
from different terms of imprisonment. Who can wonder af 
this lamentable result ? 


ba 
EVICTIONS IN DONEGAL. 


aig has been received yc yeeros. ota 
, of 43 more evictions on the ert a i 
is the last and immediate preliminary reliie ae he 
the legal injustice of robbing the poor of the results of un- 
told toil for generations in making humble homes for them- 
selves out of a “ howling wilderness,” as a member of the 
Olphert family has recently described the entire property 
when they got it. Archbishop Walsh’s admirable speech at 
the Dublin Convention of the Tenants’ Defence Association 
on the 11th inst. is highly instructive, and unanswerable on 
the Irish land tenure system, and the mooted land purchase 
uestion. English readers will not think the less of Dr. 
alsh’s contention from the fact that he made one of the 
late Mr. John Bright’s most remarkable pronouncements 
the text of his speech. Mr. Bright’s speech referred to was 
delivered in the House of Commons on the second reading 
of the Irish Land Bill of 1881. A few quotations from it 
should be enough to stop evictions for all time in Ireland, 
and make the landlords’ interest in the soil very easily 
for indeed, especially as regards such properties as Mr. 
Wybrant Olphert’s. It is hard to expect any of ovr 
gi ae OO ako vine nw evictions in 
mid-winter, and possibly at the very time that Heaven pro- 
claims “ peace to man.” But if only some few could come 
at the expense of inconvenience, _and privations, 
their presence would be invaluable and thrice welcome, 


Wantep, A LaunpDREss FOR THE Untonists.—The follow- 
ing is the notice of the sale of the Balfour dirty linen :— 
Charles Jenner and Company (who are supplying the table 
damasks and dinner napkins for the Balfour banquet) will 
offer for sale, on Friday morning, after the banquet 
(December 6), the whole of the napery, in exactly the same 
condition as when removed from the tables. The quantity 
contracted for is as follows :—8,000 di her naj 
various qualities, and 1,000 yards damask linen, in several 
qualities. The napkins will be made up in lots of half- 


use. Is issuch an unusual thing to offer second-hand linen 
for sale “ in its used condition ” that one may be forgiven for 
wondering why such a point is made of it here. Has the 
stuff a peculiar value for Scotch Tories in this condition ¢ 
Do they credit Mr. Balfour’s soiled table-linen with mira- 
culous properties, like the’ dirty rags from the bodies of 
medisval saints? Or is the Unionist linen 80 that a. 
thrifty Edinburgh contractor doesn’t think it would pay for 
washing! What does it mean Truth. x 

ee 


7 QOS, 


COMING EVENTS. \ aes 

qth, Mrs. B D.8c., on ‘Frith 

pe eeie a elowie Rule Parliament.” A. S. Pease, 
M.P., in the chair. ; ; ; ; 
Janet E. Case is going to give her cotrse 0 
heiertion Lectures on Free Trade at Oxford. This will be 
the second time the Oxford W.L.A. has organised an educa- 


d. ; 

f lectures on “The London Programme” is 

going to be delivered to the Deptford W.L.A. on January 

Sethe February 18th, March 18th, and April 16th, by Miss 

Orme. The lectures will be open to friends (men or 
women) and will be followed by discussion. 
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TO OUR READERS. 


We are glad to be able to announce that arrangements have 
now been made with Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son for the sale 
of The Women’s Gazette at the Bookstalls of the principal Railway 
Stations, Any complaints should be sent to us. 
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Me. Parwett’s recent speeches at Nottingham and 
Liverpool are full of interest for Liberal workers, and 
deserve to be not merely read but most carefully 
studied. In the first place they afford unusual oppor- 
tunity for studying the character of one of the greatest 
and most successful politicians of the age. There is 
undoubtedly a certain mystery hanging around the 
Irish leader which is not without effect in arousing the 
admiration of some people. Mr. Parnell is not fond of 
talking about himself, and if any little paragraphs 
about him find their way into the corners of newspapers 
it is not with his connivance. This is in refreshing con- 
trast to the trumpet blowing politician who is always 
reporting himself or being interviewed. In the Liver- 


pool speech there was a passage of indignation and 
disgust ab the un-English conduct of the Government 


in conspiring against a political opponent which 


proved that Mr. Parnell can feel strongly, however 
successful he may generally be in keeping his feelings 
under control. Reading that eloquent passage and 
remembering the suffering he must have undergone 
since 1887 and the manner in which he has behaved, 
wéhayé-such a lesson before us of self discipline as 
has‘gelfiom been taught by personal example. In the 
Housé'of Commons, on public platforms, in the press, 
and in the witness box Mr. Parnell might have in- 
dulged in the luxury of describing his enemies as he 
knows them. He has never done so, and yet we can 
see by those few words at Liverpool that his silence 
has not been from want of matter, but merely because 
he judged it best for the cause to which he devotes 
himeelf to say nothing. 

Another great lesson was conveyed in Mr Parnell’s 
speech by the living interest with which he managed 
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to invest such commonplace matters as harbours, 
trade and drainage. The great aspiration of the Irish 
nation to be recognised as # nation isa theme upon 
‘which any tolerable speaker can be eloquent. But 


“Mr. Parnell did more than this. He is so full of 


sympathy for his own cofmtrymen, and so unselfish in 
his advocacy of their cause, and he is ao brimfal of 
exact and pertinent information on the Irish question, 
that a matter-of-fact statement about local’ improve- 
ments becomes eloquent in his mouth simply from the 
fact of being first-rate. Take, for instance, his illus- 
tration of English blunders as compared with Irish 
care for their own affairs. The Wicklow and Arklow 
Piers were described with absolute accuracy, but the 
whole was one of moving eloquence. We 
could distinguish in every word Mr. Parnell’s keen 
sympathy for the poor fishermen and for the over- 
burdened taxpayer. We could see how closely he bad 
watched English administration in Ireland,and how he 
had brought his intellect to bear on difficult problems 
of Government and commerce. And more than all we 
could hear throughout the ring of confident hope. Mr. 
Parnell has never, we believe, despaired of success 
even inthe darkest hour. The excellence of his means 
makes him believe in attaining his end, and that belief 
he has managed to implant in the minds of his dis- 
ciples. It isthe common quality that causes them all 
to hold together—the certain belief in their ultimate 
victory. It is by inspiring all his workers with this 
steadfast faith that he has been able to use the highest 
qualities possessed by each and all of them. The busi- 
ness faculties, the eloquence, the technical knowledge 
and skill have all been utilized to the utmost, and so 
the band of patriots have achieved what seemed to 
outsiders a little time ago nothing short of a miracle. 
Cannot we all learn from such an example? We may 
not have the material in such excellence, but let us at 
least avail ourselves of the pattern. 


Baron Dowss was busy with his jokes again last week 
in the Court of Exchequer in Dublin. He was hearing 
the appeal in a libel case, and protested that he himself 
had suffered as much as most from the mistakes of 
reporters. ‘“ For his part he was surprised that news- 
papers did not oftener make mistakes when they were 
reporting either the evidence or the speech of a man. 
They were all subject to be misreported. He recol- 
lected at one time, for some reason or another in his 
charge to the grand jury on the southern circuit, he 
quoted the line from ‘ennyson’s Locksley Hall— 
‘ Better fifty years of Europe than a cycle of Cathay.’ 
Imagine his astonishment the next morning on seeing 
the quotation thus rendered—‘ Better fifty years of 
Europe than a circus in Bombay.’ However, it was 
unnecessary for him to say he did not bring any action 
against the paper for imputing that he was a sort 
of judicial Barnum.” 


Tue Irish Nationalist Press is unanimous in its 
hearty satisfaction over Mr. Shaw-Lefevre’s speeches 
in Ireland, especially the one he delivered to the 
Massareene tenants. Will Mr. Balfour dare to prose- 
cute, that is their daily cry. So far, Mr. Balfour has 
made no sign. But there can be no question that Mr. 
Dillon spent months in Dundalk Gaol for words no 
whit more inflammatory, and entirely kindred in spirit. 


Canon Ketter is expected to begin his campaign in 
England on January 13th. He is inundated with 
invitations to public meetings, 
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Me. O’Brien is free once more! English Liberals 

%@® will have a merrier Christmas for that knowledge. 

That electric voice has once more rung through the 

country. “The Duke of Fifeand the other Dukes may 

be against us, but the dockerg gre on our side! 

heart of England is with us!® ‘The best thing that 

could happen in 1890 is that England’s heart should 

find a voice, Then this Christmastide would indeed 

_ usher in a season of “ peace and goodwill towards men.” 

;¢ Mr. O’Brien has gone to Glengariffe to be perfectiy 
' 9° quiet and finish his novel. 


Tue Peckniffianism of some of the Irish landlords 
was exemplified, to a most diverting degree, at the 
Convention held by them in Dublin on the 19th inst., 
presided over by the Duke of Abercorn. A Mr. Villiers 
Stuart expressed the general feeling very neatly. He 
said :* There was an impression in some quarters that 
the tandlords of Ireland were ready with light hearts 
to turn their backs on home and country, provided only 
that their pockets were sufficiently stuffed with State- 
guaranteed debentures and Bank of England notes. 
It was stated that this gilded exile would be ample 
compensation to them for the wrongs inflicted on them 
for many years. Good Heavens! my Lord Duke, is 
it to be thought that we are devoid of the noblest 
attributes of human nature ? 

Breathes there a man with soul so dead 

Who never to himself has said, 

“This is my own, my native land ?” 
He (Mr. Stuart) rejoiced that the landlords of Ireland 
had an opportunity of declaring in the face of the 
whole world that they were not made of such stuff as 
that. They were as attached to their coantry and 
their homes as any man in Ireland. It was quite true 
that the landlords were willing to part with their 
estates, or portions of their estates, because they be- 
lieved it would be for the good, socially and politically, 
and well-being of the country to extend the number 
of landowners.” No, no! we never, never, never will 
sell our beloved estates—unless the price is high 
. enough! Their own, their native land, forsooth! They 

forget it is quite as much the tenants’ land, if not a 
great deal more so. 


To tHe Eprror or “THe Women’s GAZETTE.” 


Dear Madam,—lIn the issue of the Gazette for December 
14th there appeared an article by Mrs. Edward Smithson, 
entitled “Some Rocks Ahead.” The writer urged the 
association of women with men in the practical working of 
Liberal organisations, and pointed out that among the bodies 
affiliated to the Federation there were two which showed, 
through their names, the soundness of their aims—the 
“ Women’s Committee of the Borough of Chelsea Liberal 
Association” and the “ Women’s Auxiliary of the Birming- 
ham Liberal Association.” I, therefore, take this opportunity 
of calling the attention of the readers of this paper to the 
“Women’s Branch of the Hampstead Liberal and Radical 
Association,” under which title the Liberal women resident 
in Hampstead enroll d themselves in January, 1887. It 
has been found possible to work in complete harmony with 
the existing Association, the Women’s Branch electing its 
own Committee, and sending representatives, in proportion 
to its number of members, to the Central Committee of the 
Association. 

I am, dear Madam, 
Yours faithfully, 
E. Lizian JAMES, 
Hon. Joint Secretary Hampstead Liberal and 
Radical Association (Women’s Branch). 


The . 


THE CAR-DRIVERS BOY. 


‘When autumn leaves began to tint the glades of Golden 


Down, 


‘We left our country home to see the sights of London town. 
‘‘ A week of pleasure,” cried my wife, “‘ what wondérs to 


behold ! 


And we will carry tidings back to please both young and” 


old.” 


Here, there, and everywhere we wént to see the most we 


could, . 


The tramcar always tempted us; for, turn which Way we 


would, 


See ! there it stood, so clean and cheap and but a penny fare, 
We scarcely ever walked a mile and yet we'd cash to spare. 


Our pleasure week was well nigh o’er; we knew not where 


to go; 


Our eyes were dim with seeing sights; we'd done old 


Barnum’s Show. 


My wife was eager for a rest, “ Well said, my dear, but 


where ?” 


And wandering on we found at last a seat in Leicester 


Square. 


There, mid a group of children, one ran swifter than the rest, 
As, darting to and fro, he planned their games with wondrous 


zest ; 


“A pretty lad!” my wife exclaimed, “what lovely curly 


hair 


And when I asked him for his name, he answered “ Johnny 


Ware.” 


“ Now tell us all about yourself, and who your parents are?” 
“My mother takes in washing, Sir, and father drives the 


Car ; - 
I saw you and the lady, Sir, a-watching us at play, 


‘We always comes inside the Square on each half-holiday.” 


“What lessons do you learn at school? I'm sure with those 
bright eyes 

That you must be a clever lad and often win a prize?” 

“ Reading, ’riting, 'rithmetic. I’ve got some prizes, too. 

Teacher says I’m very sharp, I don’t know if it’s true.” 


“ And what does father say to you? for any parent might 

Be proud of such a little son.” ‘“ He don’t come home till 
night. 

It ain’t much to us children, Sir, if he is near or far— 

We never see our father, Sir, not since he drives the-Car.”: 


“ Tig true I do sit up a bit—it’s very long to wait ; 

And mother says it’s hard o’ them as keeps him out so late. . 
He has no time for dinner, Sir, and gets but little pay, 

And mother says it’s very wrong, he works so hard all day.” 


‘But when our father does come home and sees us fast 
asleep, 

And kisses us, why mother says it sometimes makes her weep ; 

And ’taint much to his children, Sir, if he is near or far, it 

We never see our father, Sir, not since he drives the Car.¥ 55345: 

Then cried my wife indignantly, “Is that an English ] 

Here is a London sight forsooth for country folks who 
roam ! 

Can nought be done to change these things? Why sure 
that penny fare 

Is after all a cruel shame—poor little Johnny Ware!” ° 


* “ 


Once more my wife and I are safe at home on Golden Down,... 
And talk together of the sights we saw in London towns: 
But oft I hear a little voice come murmuring from afar, 

“ We never see our father, Sir, not since he drives the Car.” 


a | 
i 


ETHIOS OF PUBLIC LIFE. 
To THe Eprtor or “THe Women’s Gazerre.” 


Medam,— You invite contributions on this subject. Mine |: 


takes the form of a query. Are women really insidé 
politi? They are in canvassing and in forming 
Associations, but to be a politician means, strictly speaking 
I suppose, to be capable of representing a constituency in 
Parliament ; at present, women have not even got a vote to 
give a candidate. To me, they seem to be at once inside and 
outside politics. They hold this proud position in 
their W.L.A.’s and W.L.F. and Primrose Leagues. And 
their difference of position from that of men engaged in 
similar Associations enables them to treat political organisa- 
tion and instruction in a different manner. The position of 
women is far freer than that of men ; of course, I except 
those who are working specially for husband, brother or 
father ; and the radical fault of Women’s Associations,in my 
scout is that they do not see this freedom or realize the 

van it gives. Their work intensifies party spirit and 
makes friction greater, where it was great enough before. 
Narrowness and unfairness of dealing in Primrose Leaguers, 
for instance, produces a fury of party feeling in Women’s 
Liberal Associations,and the tyranny of party gets insupport- 
able and inevitable. Women should try als stop this, or 
they will lose all reverence for the finer issues of mind and 
character. The bias of party tends to narrowness and 
unfairness in everything it touches; even in instruction 
given to the poorer and more unenlightened ; use, not truth, 
gets to be the basis of life. 

Women are in a position to throw all their weight into 
the opposite direction. Oannot women, Liberal by name, 
initiate this feeling in their Associations and therefore in 
politics, that fairness of mind requires much intellectual 
cultivation and that it isa plant of slow growth. To recog- 
nise its absolute necessity would bring a new treatment into 
politics, and really the education and evolution of ideas, of 
which we hear so much should make us ashamed of treating 
questions according to their comparative use in party 
politics, rather than their intrinsic worth, and as yet 
politicians in Parliament are not ashamed of di ing the 
most neutral questions from the attitude—not of the 
question—but of their respective parties. In some 
instances this has been broken through, and that is the 
direstion, I think, in which women should work. 

I remain, 
Yours faithfully, 
BEATRIOB BROOKSBANE. 


WILLIAM HOWI1T7T. 


On the Day of Fasting and Prayer proclaimed by the Govern- 
ment, March, 1847, during the Irish Famine. 


» « « « Letus hasten to put away this mockery of 
Heaven—this sham fast on the best of fish, the richest 
pastry, on the finest desserts, the most delicious coffee, the 

wines ; and let us remember the poor of Ireland 
- «_ who have been fasting while we have been feasting 
too long, and if we will now do just penance for our 
wickedness, let us fast that they may feast. Where is the 
man amongst us that will fast as the poor Irishman did the 
other day? He had been for weeks and months without 
work, and without half enough food, when a gentleman of 
our acquaintance set him a job; and to eciatle itn to do it 
placed before him cold beef, and bread and beer. But it 
was @ Friday, the poor man was a Catholic, and in the 


Midst of his ravenous hunger he turned away his eyes 
fromthe beef, and only took a piece of dry bread and went 
ta. ur! Are these the men who have sinned, and 


for whom this affliction is sent? And yet it is on these 
that it has fallen. No! it is a famine of ages of misrule, a 
famine of heartless landlords, who have let four millions of 
Irish acres lie waste, while their poor brethren had not 
food or work, and have charged them for what little plots 
they did allow them, from £7 to £10 per acre! Let us, 
then, pray in earnest, and let this be our prayer ; let it be 
honest, hearty, and national : let it be sent up from palace 
and hall, from shop, from cottage, and from under the 


h of a blessed spring. 
_ Oh, Lord God! The great and common Father of us all; 
inspire us at last with a sincere desire to be what we have 


so long essed to be in vain—Christians—look down 
into our hearts with thy bright and immortal countenance, 
and light up all the thousand retreats of our old and in- 
veterate hypocrisy, and put it and ustouttershame. Make 
us confess in dust and ashéd*that we have never reall 

believed in Thy son, whom. thou didst send down to 

us to love our neighbo ourselves. To do justice, to 
love mercy, and to walk humbly before Thee. Make us 
ashamed, O Lord, of our selfish maxims and practices of 
Government. Make us ashamed of those wars in 
which we have slain the poor, and enriched the, rich; in 
which we have heaped dangerous honours on thiose great 
warriors, whom one of our poets has so justly styled, 
“butchers in ieee business;” thereby dreadfully increasing 
the cannibal thirst of blood. . . . . Makeus ashamed, 
Oh Father! of all life, that we have so misgoverned Ireland, 
that we have dealt to her such hard measure ; that we have 
from age to age refused to listen to her cries of distress, 
and to the cries of all the good men who have from age to 

e, and year to year, pleaded with us on her behalf. 

e us heartily ashamed of our criminal neglect ; and that 
we have let thy heritage lie like a desert, when thouiands 
of happy families might have lived and praised Thee,-for 
thy bounties upon it. Make us blush and burn in shame 
before Thee, that we have at length out-Heroded Herod, 
out-Pharoahed Pharoah, and created a famine of locks and 
warehouses, of corn laws and other restrictions, of speculators 
and ea and have dared to heap the reproach of it 
upon Thee. 

Such is the prayer which as a nation we must send up, 
and that in ail sad sincerity, before we may hope to be 
heard; and before we shall have a response either from 
Heaven or the hearts of a greatly wronged people. We 
must resolve, if we will put an end to the recurrence of the 
famine, which is now stalking not alone through Ireland, 
but through the manufacturing districts of England, to 
look Truth and God in the face—confess the errors of our 
policy, rend away the last rags of restrictive laws, and set 
our many millions of poor brethren in Great Britain and 
Ireland to work on the neglected soil, to feed our artisans, 
and thereby set to work all our factories to clothe them. 


THE GIRLS FRIENDLY SOCIETY. 
To tHe Eprror or * THe Women’s GazeErre.” 


Madam,—I do not remember having seen any mention 
of the Girls’ Friendly Society among the notices of societies 
for the assistance and improvement of women in your 
valuable paper. It may be interesting to some of your 
readers, who are not acquainted with the working of that 
Society, to have a slight outline sketched of its present 
extent, and the lines on which it works. 

The G.F.S. is conducted as far as possible on the plan of 
organization of the Church of England. It is divided into 
35 Dioceses, in which are 1,004 Branches, and these are 
sub-divided into Parishes. The Society consists of 27,174 
Associates (Working and Honorary); 121,263 Members, é.e., 
girls over twelve ; 23,020 candidates, ¢.¢., girls between the 
ages of eight and twelve. 
briefly stated as folloys:—“To band together in one 
Society ladies as associates of girls, and young women as 
members, for mutual help (religious and secular) for sym- 
pathy and prayer. To encourage purity of life, dutifulness 
to parents, faithfulness to employers, and thrift. To pro- 


vide the privileges of the Society for its members, wherever _ 


they may be, by giving them an introduction from one 
branch to another.” 

The Associates are members of the Church of England ; 
the members may belong to any denomination. 

There is a Sick Fund for the assistance of members, with 42 
Homes of Rest in various healthy localities. Arrangements 
are made for meeting members going as strangers to large 
towns, and there is an Emigration Society in connection with 
the G.F.8. Inthe Diocese of London alone there are 48 
recreation rooms and clubs, and in most large towns there is a 
lodge or home to which girls coming in search of work 
may go. 

The large size to which the Society has grown in com- 
paratively few years is one proof of the good work done, 
and of the earnest endeavours of those ladies to whom the 
origin and growth of the Society is due. 

I am, yours, &., 
A Workine Associate. 


The objects of the Society are . 


. 


THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC IN NORWAY. 
By Mrs. Spencer Watson. 


Conswenrine the vast importance of the Temperance question, | ; 


and how, in the next Parliament, it will be one in which, 
after the settlement of the Irish question, legislation will be 
imperatively demanded, it may sgierhaps be interesting to 
readers of the Gazette to hear something of the way in which 
the liquor traffic is regulated in Norway. Many of our 
countrymenignd women now travel in that beautiful land, and 
are acquainted with its picturesque little towns scattered up 
and down its coast, or far inland among the winding fjords. 
Up and down these silent waterways the steamers ply with 
passengers and goods, bringing news from the outer world 
to the sequestered hamlets and carrying many of the 
necessaries and some of the luxuries of life which the rocky 
land of their native country cannot supply to the Norwegians. 
Among the so-called luxuries which lacs been so carried 
ardent spirits must be reckoned, and it was the knowledge 
of the evils arising from the sale of spirits on board these 
steamers, which were often like mee taverns, demoralizing 
every village at which they called, and, in the towns, adding 
to the already too numerous public-houses, which led the 
Norwegians to resolve to abolish this state of things. They, 
therefore, prevailed upon the Storthing or Norwegi 
Parliament to pass a law making it possible for the public- 
houses to be bought up at a fair valuation when a certain 
number of years had elapsed, after the passing of this law. 

With this intent a Company was formed at Bergen, which 

bought up all the public-houses in that town (with one or 

two exceptions, where there were special conditions which 
made it impossible just at that particular time), and this 

Company took the entire charge of the regulation of the 

liquor traffic. An annual dividend, limited to five per cent., 

was to be made to the shareholders in the Company, and 
any profits paid over and above this were to be used in 
some way for the benefit of the town and neighbourhood. 

The conditions by which the traffic was were to 

be rigidly maintained. 

These conditions were as follow :— 

1. No Manager to have any interest in the public-house ; he 
must simply be a paid manager and nothing more, and 
if anyone should be found to have taken so much in 
the house over which he has supervision as to be in- 
toxicated, the manager to be instantly dismissed. 

2. All the public-houses to be shut at five o'clock every 
Saturday night, and on every holiday. 

3. All the Yet suey to be closed the whole of Sunday. 

4. No child under fifteen years of age to be allowed to enter 
any of these houses. 


5. If any spirit is taken away it must be not less than a 
whole bottle. (Few people would be able to afford or 


would care to take away so much). 

6. No glass or glasses of spirits to be sold on board the 
steamers. The same regulation as in Rule 5; if any is 
bought, it must be a whole bottle. 

7. No seats allowed in the public-houses. 

There is one public-house or spirit-shop for each ward in 
the town, and it is generally placed in a conspicuous position, 

‘with no back doors or hidden entrances. 

These wise regulations have so reduced drunkenness in 
Bergen that a drunken man or woman is scarcely ever seen 
in its streets, and so great have been the profits accruing to 
the Company after the Shareholders have received their five 

_ per cent, that in eight years—or from 1878, when this plan 
was first begun, until 1886 inclusive—the enormous sum of 
£40,150 has been expended for the benefit of the town and 
neighbourhood. I will just mention some of the objects on 


es 


which the lus has been expended :— 

For a Children’s Home ... nes £1,800 
» Workmen’s Home Asylum .. £1,200 

» Bergen Free Library __... «. £1,600 

» Waiting Rooms for Workmen ... £2,250 

» Seamen’s Home ... sini -. £850 

», Good Templars’ Lodge... < £170 

» _ Sl6dj (wood carving) School we §«=—6 £687 

» Fishery Society Museum ... = £50 

» National Theatre ... ae we. £1,600 

» Nygaard Park... eee w-. £3,400 

» Musical Society ... « ge £60 
Free Playgrounds eee e eco £400 


These are by no means There are contributions 


to other Temperance Societies, one even to the Total 


Abstinence Society! which one may think cannot be 
flourishing when one reads of ak, yeahs from ges ese 


populous centres. Bergen, too, it must be said, 
ain piece, 00 ae ale frre of Seeman eae beeeree 
on there, it could almost anywhere. ~ 

The Nygaard Park is a charming with great natural’ 
advantages ; it has been well planted, and beautiful 
beds have been laid out with great taste. The lower slopes 
of the hills immediately around have been planted 
with thousands of trees and bare hill ‘sides converted into 
the semblance of a lovely park. Well, all this shows some- 
thing of what profits the publicans must make; it testifies 
toa deal of drinking still—far more than some of us 
who believe in total abstinence like to think of—but it is 
surely much better for the profits (made, at all events, with- 
out causing drunkenness and all its consequent miseries) to 
be distributed in this way for the good of the community 
than that they should all go into the hands of, the publican, 
and that the temperate ratepayers should have to pay for the 
support of the intemperate. Tf the “more t way” 
which would have the effect of abolishing, or nearly abolish- 
ing, gaols, reformatories, workhouses, and all the other 
a of the victims of strong drink—if this is not fol- 
lowed, at least, some such system as this Norwegian one is 
the next best step, and is a system worth imitating, even 
although it is given by a country far inferior to England in 
point of wealth and population, but the sterling worth of whose 

ple is not to be despised. The time has come when this 

important question must be dealt with—far too has it 
been delayed. Let the people of England but sey eer 
will have the control of the liquor traffic and they 
succeed pre pede Women have a part in this matter ; 
they are debarred from the right of voting for Parlia- 
mentary candidates, but let all the women ae vote 
for Town Councillors and County Councillors ‘oor Law 
Guardians who have this question at heart ; let them make 
their influence felt in public and in private until the tempta- 
tions to drink which so abound are taken away and in- 
temperance is no longer the curse of our beloved country. 


INFLUENZA OR “LA GRIPPE.” 
Tue rapid spread of this complaint in all parts of the 
ee chen one apprehensive, that before these words 
are in print an outbreak in London will be upon us. In 
fact, some isolated cases seem to have occurred in the 
East and West of London. It is best to be prepared, 
though still more important not to be carried away by panic 
on the subject. The illness is not a dangerous one or even 
serious except to very weak subjects, but it is very depress- 
ing and weakening, and an attack would most likely Tisab le 
anyone for some days unless arrested at the very outset. 
Bgl ” derives it name ae eeag cemly iron 
which the toms comes on, inni ly wi 
violent sire, othiuas and excessive cold in the head. 
A Sas ae _ Herein writes - follows :—I 
was talking to a clever Engli ysician, who is isi 
here, on the subject of the eles and asked him if he 
come across any case up. to the present time this winter. 
He said that so far he had not had a single typical case, 
although he had been called in to attend several persons who 
were under the impression that they were suffering from 
the ‘coming complaint.’ They had only severe colds, 
however, and were of the very common type of invalids 
who rather enjoy than otherwise being laid up with 
a new, interesting and fashionable complaint! That the 
real thing will probably appear during the winter he jad. 
little doubt, as in ordi years, influenza or “ La Grigpe” © 
is by no means uncommon abroad, and he himself nad in 
experience of this form of illness in India and elsewh id 
thoroughly understood the treatment of it. 

In any case of violent cold and sore throat coming on 
suddenly he would advise a strong solution of borax powder 
(in hot water) to be sniffed ” energetically through the 
nose, and the mouth to be we washed out with the same 
solution. The process to be repeated several times a day. 
If there is fever he would give at once one.strong dose of 

uinine sufficient to kill the germ or bacterea which is un- 
doubtedly the cause of the complaint. 
This treatment, if adopted, would probably check the 
attack in an early stage. 
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$72 THE WOMEN’S GAZETTE. Becomber $4, 1804 
. State-regulated religion; it claims to be a depository of 
rene crib rins literary culture and political i and sagacity wees! 


By Mrs. Corron (of the Strand W.L.A.). 


Tue principle of the private ownership of Land lies at the’ 
conception of social life in this country; |’ 


root of the ordinary 
it is interwoven with our manners, customs, and institutions. 
Ever since the British Isles represented an organised Nation, 
the — of land has been a ruling ion with that 
limited section of the community possessed ofthe means t 

ify it. Men have yearned for land asa source of wealth 
and the surest investment for surplus capital, as the basis 


essential factor in the promotion and maintenance of 
argareaiant gris’ oy — 

The idea of land as a mere life ion in return for 
the rendering of public service, an idea inherent in Feudalism 
and lingering down to Stuart times, has long since been lost 
to sight, It has given place to the modern and far lower 
conception of exclusive ownership and hereditary rights. A 
leading principle with the lords of the soil has been to divert 
taxation as far as possible from land, to secure their estates 
by primogeniture and entails, and thus to build up county 
families, wielding power in Church and State, absorbing 
the revenues of the earth and the things under the earth, 
and rendering little in exchange beyond a minimum of 
voluntary or ceremonial service. 

Many legislative enactments, born of landlord avarice and 
selfishness, are blots on the page of British history. Two 
may be quoted:—“ During the Commonwealth,” writes 
Professor F. Newman, “ the arbit: and vexatious de- 
mands of Royalty on the landlords had vanished with the 
King. After twelve de of comparative freedom, besides 
the six of civil war, they were not disposed to put their 
necks under the yoke again. They had gradually shaken 
off the worst burdens from themselves. They now stipulated 
with the King for a sweeping annihilation of the old system, 
so far as concerned their own liabilities, while they retained 
as private property the revenues which had been granted to 
their predecessors, as State officers, solely for public services. 
It may be asked, ‘ Why did the King agree to this?’ First 
of all, he was not in a hurry to quarrel with the party that 
was helping him back onto the throne Next, they held out 
to him a bribe, greater than any which his father had been 
able to get. . They voted the subsidy of tonnage 
and poundage for the term of the King’s life. They also 

ted to him and his successors the excise of beer and 
other liquors. This landlord Parliament cannot 
have been unaware that they were shifting their own 
esa liabilities on to the industrious commonalty for 
whom they (as legislators) were trustees.” 

Professor Newman further writes :—“ Another scandalous 
fraud admits of obvious remedy as soon as a majority in the 
Commons resolves on it. The profli of Charles IT., and 
the = ete of his war with the Dutch, next the wars with 
Ireland and with France consequent on the expulsion of 
James IT., again and again emptied the treasury. The total 
exemption for which the landlords had hoped proved 
quite impossible. The State had largely rested on their 
payments and service. Excise was a new tax, Customs in 
those days were not profitable as now. The landlords were 
forced either to tax themselves, or let all go to ruin. They 
tried smaller votes, but the crippled Exchequer could not 
recover itself, and was unequal to the public services. At 
last, in 1692, the landlords in Parliament consented to pay 
one-fifth part of their revenue to the State—a small fraction 
indeed, when they got rid of their feud] duties. It ought 
to have been honourably carried out. A valuation of the 

ta] rent was made in that year. Nearly 200 years have 

ad and no new valuation has been made. When 
Pitt was taxing the industrious without mercy, because 
they were helpless, he allowed the landlords to redeem 
their land-tax on the old valuation which he must 
have known to be a great fraud; but they were 
too strong for him. The fraud is enormously greater now. 
I see it is believed by some who have inquired that instead 
of bringing in one million, as the land tax does now on the 
valuation of 1692, a new valuation would raise it to thirty 
millions a year.” Political power has always been an 
appanage of territorial position, and we find a compact and 
homogeneous Tory party as the natural outcome of the 
landed interest. It is a por'y that poses as the faithful 
champion of the constitution and as the guardians of a 


‘with to instruct and guide the masses of the people. It is a 
i inital opposition 

easure intended to lift up 
i ir rights.as men and as citizens, 

red ially i645 by the repeal of the Corn 


Laws, the landed interest has ly"~pecouped itself 
by rich harvests from Mining or from 
ground values in London and in provincial which, 
through men’s toil, have become fives of ind . En- 


dangered politically by the successive Reform Acts of this 
century, the lords of the soil still exercise a subtle and far- 
reaching sway. In virtue of a “ property” qualification, 
operating in widely-separated ions, a landowner can 
give a cumulative vote for his party, while the individual 
tenant, in too many cases, can scarcely feel his one vote his 
own. 4s tithe-owner and patron of Church livings, the peer 
or the squire can largely control the parson, the parish, and 
the elementary schools. 
(To be continued. ) - 
——————_—_—— | 
PRISON RULES. 


A CORRESPONDENCE of considerable interest on the subject 
of the treatment of prisoners in Ireland has taken place 
between Mr. G. Shaw Tatevnas M.P., and the Prisons Board. 
When staying with Mr. er Gray, in Dublin, the right 
hon. gentleman wrote apprising the Board of his intention 
of visiting Mr, William O’Brien, M.P., in Galway Gaol, on 
the 10th of the present month, and he added: “TI have been 
informed, not by Mr. O’Brien, but by other gentlemen who have 
visited him, that he is only permitted to see his friends in the 
presence of a prison warder, or some official of the gaol. . . . 
I know that in England the practice has been to allow such 
prisoners to receive any number of friends in each day with- 
out the presence of a prison official.” To this the Chair- 
man of the Prisons’ Board replied that the circumstances under 
which visits were made to first-class misdemeanants rested 
entirely in the hands of the Visiting Committee, and that 
the same rule applied in England asin Ireland. In a second 
letter Mr. Lefevre insisted that there was no rule requiring 
the presence of a prison official at such interviews. d he 
continues: On the morning of Tuesday, December 10th, I 
wrote to the Governor of the gaol stating that I should 
come to the gaol at 11 o’clock, in company with Mr. Foley, 
one of the Members for the county of Galway, and that in 
the absence of any rule requiring the presence of an official, 
I should claim on behalf of Mr. Foley and myself, under the 
13th section of the Prisons’ Act, the right to see Mr. O’Brien 
free from this annoying restriction. On arriving at the 
gaol with Mr. Foley, I was informed by the Governor that 
the Visiting Committee had met, and had decided that I 
was to be permitted to see Mr. O’Brien in private, and 
without the presence of a prison official, but that no such 
permission had been accorded to Mr. Foley. Mr. Foley 
then left the prison, and I was admitted to see Mr. O’Brien. 
The interview was private, and no official of the gaol was 


present. There resulted the striking distinction, that an ies, 


English Member was permitted to visit Mr. O’Brien in” 
private, but his companion, an Irish Member, was not per- 
mitted to be present, unless a prison official was also present 
at the interview. 


WOMEN’S LIBERAL FEDERATION, 
23, QuEEN ANNE’s Gates, S.W. 


ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE.—The annual meeting was’ 
held on Monday evening, December 9th, in the Town Hall. 
There was a large attendance of members and friends. The 
chair was occupied by Mr. William Summers, M.P., who was 
supported on the platform by Margaret, Lady Sandhurst, 
Mrs. Hugh Mason (Presidente of the Association), Mrs. A. 
Buckley, Miss Bertha Mason (Hon. Secretary), the members 


of the Executive Committee, and other friends.—Selections . 


of instrumental music were given during the evening by an 
efficient amateur string band, and songs by Miss Herod.— 
The Chairman opened the proceedings by calling upon the 


Hon. Secretary to perform an “ interesting ceremony.” — 

Bertha Mason then presented to Lady Sandhurst, on behalf 
of the Association, a bouquet of roses and lilies of the valley, 
tied with red ribbons, with an inscription in letters of gold.— 
Mr. William Summers, M.P., who was warmly received, 


? 
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had met for the purpose of hearing an 


said the 
address from Lady Sandhurst on Liberal policy and 


Galway. The bale was three square feet. A tea and enter- 
tainment was held on Monday as a wind up to the pleasant 
1 ) social sewing meetings to make ents fo. i 
oth her to hear from the report which had just been }),Ireland. A letter was read from Lady Robinson, if which 
, read by their Secretary how ly active and energetic ‘the ‘the stated that she deeply honoured those wor! ing women 
i W.L.A. in Ashton had been d the last twelve months.’ | who had so freely given their time and money in the cause. 
: It seemed to him that they knew {eir minds, and were not |’ The meeting, which was well attended and much en 
afraid of expressing their minds approaching even the 


Liberal principles. He was sure it must have gratified 


concluded with the singing of “God bless our native 4! 
Leaders of the Houge of Commons and the Chi 
whanaeee a hief Secretary | TTVERPOOL.—A lecture on “Ireland” was delivered 
on the 4th by Mr. John Noble, of London, in Granby Hall, 
Granby-street. The chair was taken by Mr. E. Gibson, 
C.C., and there was an excellent audience. In introducing 
the lecturer, the Chairman said it gave him great 


opportunity presented itself. He congratu- 
—— "2 lated them o# their ess, and energy, and sland ead he 
watt hoped thé it would¥®dntinue in the future to be strong 
F viggrous and active, as it had certainly been in the past. 

r. Summers went on to point out what t strides had : t pleasure 
been made during the liad few years ‘iy sonar in the | to be there and to see the interest that was taken in politics 
matter of education. They had been told that if women | >Y ladies. He did not hesitate to say that at the last muni- 
were not fit for a higher education that if they attempted cipal election the splendid Work of the ladies turned the 
it they would fail. ‘They had attempted, and they had not | S#le,s# all events in the Wardfor which ho was a candidate, 
failed, and now they were more and more taking an interest —Mr. Noble then delivered his: lecture, which was listened 
in politics. Mr. Summers then dealt with the existing | © with great interest and attention. There were during 
political situation, referring especially to the comprehensive | the lecture over 50 sketches of Irish scenery, é0., thrown 
programme laid down the previous week by the Liberal pe a screen by the oxy-hydrogen light, under the ‘control 
Federation which met at Manchester. In the forefront of of Mr. J. O'Grady, and these added considerably to the 
this programme was put the question of self-government for charm of the lecture. During the p : several items 
the Sister Island. Let them go on walking in the path of of music were creditably rendered by Miss Julia Boots and 
conciliation and seeking to make Ireland in reality as well | Miss Mattie Hughes.—On the following evening, Mr. Noble 
, as in name an integral part of the United Kingdom.—Lady | 8°7° his lecture at the Rotunda to a large audience. Mr. 
Sandhurst then addressed the meeting on the work which lay John Lovell presided, and spoke at some length on the Irish 
' before all W.L.A.’s, pointing out that it was a work of political question. He said they were indebted to the Liverpool 
‘ education. She also gave an account of her recent visit to W. L. A. for having Mr. Noble with them that night, 
Treland, and concluded her address, which had been listened | That Association, recently formed by a number of ladies of 
y 
) 
] 


Va. ae ee 


to with d conn : . ~~. | local light and leading, while detesting and abhorring with 

rt That ‘hice ianicrsgag mars plier esto aor all their hearts the nefarious doings of the ladies of the Prim- 

dence in the leaders of the Liberal party, and pledges itself | 7%? League, notwithstanding thought that in many ways 

to make every effort to prepare the way for the return of a women might be helpful to men in carrying on & Ses 
: Liberal Government to power.”—The resolution was seconded which might educate the public mind to a higher jo 

by Mr. A. E. Reyner, and carried unanimously.—Votes of. level, and purify the electorate of its corruption, The 


. ae Association had not been in existence long, but it had 
Scar petiy toga eran pte rns andi be mieten already done a real service to the cause of Liberalism. In 


the recent municipal election, Mr. Gibson attributed his 

ALTRINOHAM.—The following petition was recently | successful candidature to the propaganda carried on. by 
sent, signed by 210 persons: “To his Excellency the Lord these ladies, and for their assistance in bringing up the 
Lieutenant of Ireland,— We, the undersigned, have seen with | voters of their sex to the poll. He could bear out this, 
the greatest indignation the cruel sentence of 10 years. and he thought that not only the Liberal party were in- 
penal servitude passed on William Coll, the first of the | debted to these ladies, but would be more and more indebted | 
Gweedore prisoners tried at Maryborough. We consider to them as time went on; and not the Liberal rty alone, 
that the fact that the co-religionists of William Coll were but Liverpool itself, would reap benefit from their efforts, 


deliberately excluded from the jury which tried him is an 
outrage on an Englishman’s sense of justice, and calculated 
to widen the breach already existing between the English 
and the Irish people. We, therefore, earnestly pray that 
this cruel sentence may be at once remitted.” The follow- 
ing reply has been received by the Hon. Secretary ;— 
“ Madam,— With reference to the memorial forwarded by 
the Altrincham Division of the Women’s Liberal Associa- 
tion on behalf of William Coll, a prisoner in Mountjoy 
prison, I am directed by the Lords Justices to ac- 
quaint you, for the information of the memorialists, that 
their Excellencies having had the case under consideration 
: .., have decided that the law must take its course. Your 
Li .°@ obedient servant, é&c., Dec. 13th, 1889.” 


—Mr. Lovell proceeded to read letters of apology from Mr. 
Trevelyan, M.P., Mr. Stansfeld, M.P., and Sir G. O. 
R. Neville, M.P., all of whom regretted they were unable 
to be present. As before, the lecture was accompanied by 
limelight illustrations.—The usual votes of thanks closed 
the proceedings. 


NOTTINGHAM (Forest Warp).—On the 19th inst., 
a social gathering was held, when about a hundred ladies and 
gentlemen partook of tea.—Afterwards Mr. William Miller 
presided, and there were present, amongst others, Councillor 
and Mrs. Perry, Councillor Wright, Mr. A. H. Goodall, 
Mr. and Mrs. Havercroft, Mr. 8. Beecroft (secretary) and 
Mrs. ‘Beecroft, Mr, and Mrs. G. Abbott, Mr. and Mrs. 


2 Joseph Abbott, Mr. G. H. ee Mr. J. pisrisey e's ae 
, ; Mrs. Linforth, and Mr. an . 
; BRADFORD.—The annual ballot for the new Executive Mrs. E. H. Gordon, , : 

; will take place on January 20th, and on January 25th the Bramer,—In the course of Aa yee ee ner 
annual public meeting will be enlarged into a tea and thanked the aac | oh the his behalf a th me 
social evening, to be held in the Technical College, at which interest nam tt an jad Pastesnich eaneacae Oe 
several visitors of importance are expected. election. He said he was glac’ © next y y 

: intended to work again as hard in order 2 a — seat. 

- - GOROYDON (West Wazp).—The usual monthly meeting | —Songs and recitations were given by the Misses Leeming, 

;: was held at the Broad Green Liberal Club on the evening | Miss Brooksbank, Mr. F. J. Clarke, and other friends. 

) of the 18th. Mrs. Grimwade read a short paper on “The _In commemoration of the recent Li 

: ie ncninral Gosernment dul: ee Beigel aganty Council Elections in the East Vim 

5 her facts and figures from Lecky. Miss Aubrey gave an | | highly successful tea, follo wed by ® concert, was by 

| account of the Federation meetings at Manchester. It was | 4), Women’s Liberal Association in the East Oxford Britis 

( announced that a splendid bale of new and left-off garments | oy irom, Cowley Road, on Monday evening, Décember 

g was despatched last week for distribution among the families 16th. The own had been effectively decorated for the 

Py of tke Poplar Dockers—the result of the fortnightly sewing | | ..cion with plants, banners, and evergreens, arr pelea: 

n ies. A monster demonstration is arranged for New the platform a portrait of Mr. Gladstone was displayed. 

. Year’s Day at the Skating Rink in. the shape pe te ane About 230 sat down to a well-arranged tea. The concert 

e magic lantern, depicting Irish Evictions. Dr. Aubrey will commenced shortly after eight o’cl ock, and a g cod pro- 

: Bethe leosere: gramme was listened to with great enjoyment by the 

: KETTERING.—A bale of clothing has been sent to crowded audience. The most popular song proved to be 


Miss Southern, of the Carna Industrial Fund, for distrilsu- 
tion among the distressed Irish in the neighbourhood of 


that given by Mr. Crozier, “God bless the Grand Old Man,” 
tha shane of which was heartily taken up by the audience. 
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—Councillor Ansell, who presided, and also Alderman 
Buckell, who gave an address in the course of the evening, 
took the opportunity of expressing their warm appreciati 


of the work done by members of the Oxford Women's: 


Liberal Association during the last County Council Election, 


The gratifying announcement was made in the course of the [ithe 


evening that a number of new members had joined the 
Association, and also that the Executive Committee had 


succeeded in arranging for a course of lectures to be 
delivered next term term by Miss Janet Case, on “ Free 


STOCKPORT.—On the 12th se meeting was held 
in the Albert Hall. Mr. ey Morris (of York) lectured 
coming Reforms.” Forcible reasons were adduced 

for alteration in the Land Laws, the House of Lords, the 
i of Voters, and other existing Laws, special 
which Ireland is now 
lecturer stated his belief that, unless there 

were reforms in these and other measures, there must be 
revolution, and he looked rather to evolution and to refor- 
mation for the real of any country.—The chair was 
or J. Moden, supported by several 


WARWICK AND LEAMINGTON.—The following 
letter has been received in acknowledgment of a bale sent to 
the “Dockers :”—“ 9, Mossford-street, Burdett-road. Dear 
Madam,—I received the bale of goods quite safely last even- 
ing, for which I thank you very much. My sisterand I 
have already sorted them out and allotted them. I shall, as 
soon as I have been able to get them, send on to you and your 
ladies notes of thanks from those who receive them, and you 
will then be able to judge how they have been distributed. 
Again, I thank your ladies and yourself for your great kind- 
ness ; tke greatest difficulty is how to cover the most ground 
with your valuable gift. You have given me the 
joy that I could possibly have this Christmastide. Hoping 
sa joy will be the keener and sweeter for your thought- 

ess, I beg to remain, yours very gratefully, JENNIE 
TILLET®.” 

WOLVERHAMPTON.—On the 17th inst. a large and 
enthusiastic meeting, of which a large proportion were men, 
was held in St. George’s Hall to welcome Mr. Conybeare, 
M.P. Councillor Thorne presided, and was supported by 
Miss Mander (Hon. Secretary), Mrs. Major, and many other 
ladies and gentlemen. The proceedings were made specially 
—— by the presentation to Mr. Conybeare of an 
address, illuminated on vellum, from the !Dr. Croke branch 
of the Irish National League, thanking him for his fearless 
advocacy of Ireland’s demands, and sympathising with him 
in the prison sufferings which his courage had brought ee 
him. The presentation was made by the Rev. Father 
Darnrody, and evoked tremendous enthusiasm. Mr. Cony- 
beare owledged it with much feeling, and spoke at 
ry exe the inequality and futility of the administration 
of Iri i putting several questions to Mr. Balfour, 
which the Chief Secretary will probably abstain from 
answering. 1 cae, a er the basis and 
ion of the Plan ft ign, and Alderman Bancock, 

Baker, and Mr. Cooper spoke with much effect.— 
A meeting was held recently in St. George’s Hall, Wolver- 
hampton. Lady Plowden aber and amongst those 
present were many leading Liberal ladies and other workers. 
— lowden, in opening the proceedings spoke upon 
re iy a subject in which she took the deepest interest. 
Apart from religion thero was no blessing so precious as 
education. She adverted to the passing of the Education 
Act, and the good which had been accomplished by it, quotin 
the statistics. What a glorious advance they saw here, an 
fw.much had all this altered the conditions of society ! 
fat~notwithstanding the enormous sums spent, children 
were not educated as they st to be. Set ga figures 
showing the large number of scholars who left school after 
passing the fourth and fifth standards, and contended that 
their work would remain incomplete so long as the present 
state of things continued. Over ninety per cent. of their 
children were allowed to drift back into a state of ignorance. 
This was very sad indeed. The present system of elemen- 
tary education was seriously incomplete because it lost its 
hold upon the children, and at a time when the continuation 
of — ion was most needed. Between fiat and sixteen 
years of age was a most important period in the formation 
of character. She pointed out the necessity of a further 


ov 
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development of evening continuation schools, and referred 
to a recent speech in which Lord Derby said only one per 
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greatest elasticity be given in. evening schools. 
In them the scholars 
loved best, and what they most 


dance—a 
where fees were paid. ee ing fees 
was wasteful and should be remedied. ‘ » conaianie 


should have no religious i 
teaching should be given in 8 
pastors. If the 
make progress at a rate which would rejoice the hearts of 
all who desired the welfare of their country. i 


be less required for Workhouses.—Sir W. ©. Plowden 
afterwards briefly addressed the meeting, and the Rev. OC. 
Pockney also e a few remarks.—A musical clip bberaps 
was gone through at intervals, and a very enjoyable evening 
was spent. 

WATERLOO AND DISTRIOT.—On Thursday, the 
12th, there was a meeting of members to hear a on 


‘‘ Education ” read by Miss Ryley (hon. th- 
port W.L.A.), Miss Muspratt in the chair Wes Ryley 


gave a brief sketch of the main provisions of the Education - 
Act of 1870, which she described as a compromise between 
denominational and State education. She showed the very 
weak — of eo = denominatio: pp education being 
suppo: by the State, the injustice of ratepayers’ money 
5 given to thesupport of doctrinesthey rejected. While 
sound education was emphatically the business of the State, 
religion was a matter on which it should not interfere, and 
it was necessary for all Liberals to be clear on the points at 
issue. As for the cost of education, of which much is said, 
it is absolutely small in <a eet with our expenditure on 
the Armyand Navy. Miss Ryley then sketched the majority 
and minority reports of the Royal Commission of 1888, con- 
cluding with her own conviction that education should be 
free, compulsory, and secular.—Though the attendance was 
small, an excellent discussion followed, led by Miss Muspratt. 
One member gave an interesting account of Swiss Schools, 
where all classes were —~ together.—Mrs. Sandiman 
proposed, and Mr. W. Rawlins seconded, a vote; of 
thanks to Miss Ryley.—Among those who spoke were 
Mrs. Nicholson, Miss A. Jones, Mrs. Sprunt, Miss ¢:\ 

Gordon, &c. § 


Women’s Paintine Society (Limited), 215, Great College 
Street, Westminster, 8.W. Books, hey ssa Periodicals, 
Circulars, Programmes, &c., &c. Work promptly executed. 
Secretary, Miss Weede. ; [Apvr.] 

Women’s Trades’ Unions Provident Founded 15 . 
years ago by the late Mrs. Paterson, has for its object the’: 
organization of Unions among working-women in their 
several trades, for the protection of their interests and 
for their maintenance in times of sickness and out-of-work. 


Fiorence Rovutiepee, Hon. Sec. 
Emtt1a A. Hotyoaxe, Assist. Sec. 
May E. Apranam, Hon. Treas. 
Offices of the League :— 
Industrial Hall, Clark’s i 


Broad Street, Bloomsbury, London. [Avvr.] 


